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LZ Salute ¢ « «» and‘thank the magnificent men and women of our 


modern army—an army of specialists. Highly skilled and competent, they will demand 
of Peace exacting standards of specialisation. he Dunlop Rubber Company, so closely 


in touch with their needs in war, will be specially qualified to serve them in Peace. 
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and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1945. 


EN ROUTE FROM THE R.A.P. TO THE HOUSEWIFE: THE ALUMINIUM PROPELLERS OF PIGHTING AIRCRAFT BEING 
LOADED INTO A SMELTING FURNACE DURING RECONVERSION TO SAUCEPANS. 


This war-to-peace reconversion scene was photographed in a factory in the London ' of the propellers, on delivery to the factory from aircraft salvage centres, are first 
area at which propellers from fighters and bombers of the Royal Air Force are reduced to molten metal in the 30-cwt. tilting furnace seen in our photograph, 
being melted down and recast into the saucepans which Britain's housewives so | and are then cast as ingots. Subsequent stages of the process of reconversion 
gallantly sacrificed in the dangerous days of our aircraft shortage. The blades are illustrated in a series of photographs reproduced overleaf. 
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FULL CIRCLE: ALUMINIUM FLOWS BACK F 
THE CONVERSION PROCESS IN FULL S 


OUSEWIVES 
who yielded up 
their treasured 
aluminium saucepans 
to be built into- the 
bombers and fighters 
so sorely needed in 
our darkest hour will 
soon be able to buy 
them back again in 
reborn form. The 
saucepans are being 
metamorphosed from 
the Warplanes, which 
have fought their 
battles and are being 
broken up for sal- 
vage. Our photo- 
graphs illustrate this 
process of reconver- 
sion at a factory in 
the London area— 
one of many now 
gathering stride in 
AN ALUMINIUM PROPELLER-BLADE BEING WHEELED FROM the swing-over from 


{ MOUNTING STACK IN THE FACTORY YARD TO THE SMELTING FURNACE. ‘% $ mseeneceenensseeeneans 
¢ 4 war to peace—at } 
tecsiiaaibiniaia _ aseniiensenanninnaeniniteiion a ee eae : : LU J LOY POURING OUT OF THE ? IC R: 
, (Continued opposite. ALUMINIUM ALLOY POURIN E FURNACE INTO A_ CRUCIBLE 
: ‘ THE SECOND STAGE OF THE JOURNEY FROM PROPELLERS TO SAUCEPANS. 
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AN ALUMINIUM SAUCEPAN IN ITS ROUGHEST STAGE, AS IT FIRST 
EMERGES AFTER SOLIDIFYING IN THE MOULD. 

SAUCEI 

CASTING-LUGS BEING REMOVED FROM THE SAUCEPAN BY AN . OPERATOR REMOVING A ump 18 


A MACHINE-SAW, WHICH CUTS OFF ALL SURPLUS ME i TYPE OF MOULD: HERE THE 
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NOW IN A ROUGHLY-POLISHED STATE, THE SAUCEPANS, HELD IN VICES, COME UNDER SAUCEPANS, ALMOST COMPLETED, UNDERGOING A FINAL GRINDING, SMOOTHING AND 
A MILLING MACHINE WHICH TRUES AND SMOOTHS THE BOTTOMS. POLISHING ; NOSE-AND-MOUTH MASKS PROTECT THE GIRLS FROM ALUMINIUM DUST. 
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FROM WARPLANES INTO SAUCEPANS: 
SWING IN A LONDON FACTORY. 


Continued.) 
which propellers from 

fighters and bombers 

of the Royal Air 

Force are being 

melted down and 

reproduced as house- 

hold goods. Delivered 

to the factory from 

salvage dumps _ in 

various parts of the 

country, the alumin- 

ium, arriving in the 

form of propeller 

blades, departs in the 

form of utensils, thus 

completing, via the 

ironmonger’s counter, 

a full circle, returning 

to the housewife as 

brand-new saucepans 

to refill those gaps on 

her kitchen shelf that 

have been empty THE NEXT STAGE: PURIFIED ALLOY FROM THE REMELTED INGOTS 
since the days of the BEING POURED BY LADLE INTO ONE OF THE SAUCEPAN MOULDS. 


THE ALLOY BEING LADLED FROM THE CRUCIBLE INTO THE MOULDS WHICH FORM Battle of Britain. ,. eseieiaiia - 


IT INTO INGOTS IN READINESS FOR SUBSEQUENT PROCESSING. 


Pete rat ‘a 


AN OPERATOR CLEANING UP A SAUCEPAN AT ONE OF SEVERAL 
TYPES OF GRINDING MACHINES USED IN THE PROCESS, 


wansans sae 


SAUCEPAN LID FROM ANOTHER LIDS, STILL IN THEIR ROUGH FORM AS ORIGINALLY CAST, BEING a ee eS ee ae ee 
LID IS IN ITS ROUGHEST STATE. CLOSELY EXAMINED BY AN INSPECTOR FOR POSSIBLE FLAWS. 
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. $ ENGAGED IN THE FINAL PROCESS: FILING ALL ROUGH EDGES AND CONTAINERS, LIDS AND HANDLES HAVE ALL MET AT THIS FINAL ASSEMBLY-POINT 
rr etl = Sane IN READINESS FOR THE FIXING OF HANDLES TO THE SAUCEPANS. THE PROPELLERS FROM BRITAIN'S WARPLANES HAVE ONCE AGAIN BECOME SAUCEPANS, 
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Ca 1945 dawns on a world technically 

at peace again, but a world which seems to have 
almost repudiated Christianity. Throughout the vast 
areas controlled by the Soviet Union Christianity is 
the religion of a small sect, at best tolerated by the 
all-embracing State, at worst openly frowned upon 
as anti-social. In the United States there are many 
Christians and many organised forms of Christianity, 
but recalling the millions of cheerful, sturdy and 
democratic young pagans—using 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


obscured by a wave of selfishness, bad manners and 
ill-temper—the products, partly, of over-exhaustion 
and malnutrition—may not have been inspired by 
conscious Christian feeling, yet it was derived none 
the less from something deep in their historic character. 
So, too, was the dauntless constancy of many 
thousands of nameless men and women in the 
Resistance Movements of the European and once- 
Christian nations. So is the rough, hearty but 


of the Hebrew tribes (who in this symbolised all man- 
kind), and the sublime record of Christ’s earthly life 
and teaching, was merely the written and spoken 
testimony of that certain conviction. It was a faith 
so deep that, though it did not by any means always 
eliminate the frailties of “1g flesh and will, it 
affected men’s thoughts and deeds at every turn. 
The spectacle of the medieval German Emperor 
standing barefoot in the snow at Canossa, or of our 
own Henry II. in _ horsehair 
shirt before the High Altar at 





the word in its best sense—who 
so recently fought beside our } 
armies, lived in our villages andj 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” DECEMBER 20, 


1845. 


Canterbury, are illustrations of 
my point: it was as though 





took their recreation in our 
towns, it is hard to regard formal 
Christianity as the ruling creed 
of young America. France is 
still mainly a secular country ; 
so are most of the small States 
of Europe and the large ones 
of South America. In China and 
India and throughout Asia and 
most of Africa, Christians are 
only a tiny and_ uninfluential 
minority. As for the lands of 
our late enemies, their recent 
deeds belie even the slenderest 
claim on their part to be governed 
by Christian principles. Belsen 
and Buchenwald, the blitz and 
the putsch are too recent re- 
minders of their principles and 
practice to allow us to give the 
meek name of Christian to the 
modern countrymen of Bach and 
Martin Luther. 

And what of England ? the 
land of St. George, the last 
survivor of the hereditary champions of 
Christendom. It can at least be said of her 
that in the hour of her greatest peril, she never 
flinched from doing her Christian duty: that 
of defying Apollyon in all his strength, suc- 
couring the weak, holding up in face of the 
direst calamity the beacon of hope to the 
hopeless. For that she is paying the material 
price to-day: her former wealth gone, a sup- 
pliant for grudging loans in the money markets 
of the world. But though Christian in outward 
act and Christian still in name—her established 
Church and Christian Crown still officially 
entwine the Laws of Christ with the Laws of 
the Land—it cannot be claimed that Christian 
teaching and Christian thought have very 
much part to-day in the education and daily 
life of the bulk of her people. She still keeps 
the great Christian Feasts, but mainly as 
secular holidays and occasions for junketing. 
How many of her resting urban millions this 
Christmastide will give much thought to the 
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‘FOOT BALL AT RUGBY.” 


“This truly English game is played in perfection at the fine Elizabethan school, at Rugby, 
artist has sketched a match, at the moment of a 


‘ skrummage’ 
and part of the School-house.” 


; the ~buildings in the background being the Chapel 


“, Hitler and Himmler at the height 
of their power had sought out 
Pastor Niemoller or the Bishop 
of Munster and, scourging them- 
selves for their sins, had sur- 
rendered all their ill-used powers 
into their hands. A more homely 
example is one I culled in my 
last night’s reading from an old 
volume of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. In the year 1753, at the 
village of Quainton, a few miles 
from where I am writing—lI will 
let the contemporary recorder 
tell the story in his own words— 


About 2000 people came here 
this night, December 24, with 
lanthorns and candles, to view a 
black-thorn which grows in this 
neighbourhood and which was re- 


oe — ea membered (this year only) to be a 
slip from the famous Glastonbury 
in Warwickshire. Our thorn; that it always budded on 


the 24th, was full-blown the next 
_./ day, and went all off at night; but 
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inner meaning of the Christian message ?— 
the meaning upon which our medieval rustic 
forbears dwelt, as their prayers and carols 
remind us, with such fervid, if often quaint, 
intensity. 

Yet, though the memory of Christianity 
as an all-embracing philosophy of common 
daily life has almost passed from the earth, the 
seeds of Christianity are, I believe, deeply 
planted in the human consciousness. It is 
possible, even perhaps probable, that a new 
spring of Christianity is about to break over 
the hard, wintry earth of an atom-ridden, sus- 
picious, totalitarian world. 
are widespread signs in popular public activity 
throughout Europe, America and Australasia of 
Christian feeling. At Nuremberg, with every respect 
for the laws of truth, evidence and fair trial, the 
leaders of our late enemies are being indicted, not for 
their destructive enmity towards us, but for their 
brutality to the weak, their murderous acts, their 
breaches of human faith and honour. In our own 
country our statesmen, consciously or unconsciously, 
are returning to the great Christian principle, so long 
abandoned in economic matters, of the “ just instead 
of the purely commercial price. The noble spirit of 
brotherhood and kindliness that distinguished the people 
of our bombed cities, as well as of our armies, during 
the long and harsh years of war, though temporarily 


ener ie a 


battle. 
then opened, took hold of the piece, and deposited it upon the proper square ; 
a noise of wheel work was heard, which ceased only when the Automaton’s arm had 
The chess-player who directed the move- 
and all that mass of finely 


returned to rest again on the cushion. . .-. 
ments of the Automaton was really hidden in the interior ; 
executed clock-work, wheels and springs, and cylinders, so ostentatiously exhibited . . . 


was merely a sham .. . so contrived that it would collapse or expand to suit the 


Even to-day there a 


‘““THE AUTOMATON CHESS PLAYER.” 


. After years of oblivion and neglect, this marvellous bit of trickery, which so 
long excited the admiration of the scientific world at Vienna, Berlin, Paris and London, 
has been dragged from its dusty obscurity, once more to delight and astonish the sight- 
seeing multitudes of the other hemisphere. . . . 
the eyes of the figure were apparently directed to the board and. . 


Soon oh erent ceeaeaemeamgannsamemntne 


As soon as an antagonist appeared, 
. it began the 


the people finding no appearance 
of a bud, ’twas agreed by all, that December 25, 
new style, could not be the right Christmas Day, 
and all accordingly refused going to church, and 
treating their friends on that day as usual; at 
length the affair became so serious, that the 
ministers of the neighbouring: villages, in order to 
appease the people, thought it prudent to give 
notice, that the old Christmas Day should be 
kept holy as before. 


It will be remembered that about that 
time, for greater astronomical convenience, the 
calendar had been altered and the date of 
Christmas put forward by thirteen days. But 
the simple Buckinghamshire people, deeply 
cradled in Christian faith and teaching, were 
so convinced of the sublime goodness and 
mercy vouchsafed by Christ’s incarnation 
“pro peccante homine’’ that they believed 
that on the actual anniversary of that day 
some particular and mysterious influence of 
good made itself felt on earth and affected 
the workings of nature. Readers will recall 
the beautiful poem in which Thomas Hardy, 
evoking the long-lost Christmases of his 
rustic childhood, tells how he and his fellow- 
children would run to the byre at midnight 
on Christmas Eve expecting to see the meek, 
mild creatures there kneeling at the manger’s 


First . . . the hand was directed towards the piece to be played; the fingers foot. 


exigencies of the hidden agent’s various positions . . .” 


while... 


During the early centuries after Christ's 
birth the great human civilisation which had 
officially embraced His noble creed dissolved 
before the attacks of barbarians and from 
its own internal corruptions and inertia. In 
the era that followed—one of appalling misery 
and cruelty—the great truths of the Christian 
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overflowing kindliness of the ordinary American. 
For all these reasons I suspect that the nineteen- 
hundred-and-forty-fifth anniversary of Christ's birth 
may symbolise something extraordinary in Christian 
annals. It may foreshadow the first light of a poten- 
tial awakening. I say potential, for Christianity, as 
this article has already implied, is something more 
than gentle, just and unselfish dealing, It is also 
the certain conviction and assurance that, contrary 
to immediate material appearances, the universe is 
governed by immutable laws which demand and, for 
their beneficent operation, depend on such dealing. 
The Bible story, with its beautiful allegories and pro- 
found poetry, its history of the mutations and destiny 


Faith became overwhelmingly clear to the 
few who still recalled them and who saw—rightly— 
in the universal destruction and horror around 
them the inevitable results of their disregard. 
From that tiny but brilliant illumination in the 
awful storms that swept Europe from the fourth 
to the eleventh centuries A.D. sprang the great 
missionary achievements that resuscitated Europe, 
founded modern civilisation and turned our own 
remote isle from a hell on earth into what Shake- 
speare justly called it, a demi-paradise. In the 
swifter pace of our modern scientific age we may 
well be witnessing some similar re-illumination of 
divine truth: first the descent into darkness and 
then the rekindling of the Faith. 
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H.M.S. “ATLANTIC ISLE”: SCENES “ON 
BOARD” LONELY TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


T was at the end of July this year that the Admiralty released the news, 
hitherto a closely-guarded military secret, that the lonely South Atlantic 
island of Tristan da Cunha had been commissioned eighteen months previously 
as a meteorological station and christened H.M.S. “ Atlantic Isle.'' A photo- 
graph of the christening ceremony appeared in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” 
of August 4. The photographs reproduced here were taken on the island by 
Captain A. R. Sayers, of the South African Engineer Corps, during the erection 
of the meteorological station in 1942, which it is now expected will remain 


permanently as one of a group of such stations set up on islands of the 
[Continued below, left. 





THE POTATO-PATCHES OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA, DIVIDED BY STONE WALLS SHELTERING 
THEM FROM INCESSANT GALES: POTATOES ARE THE ISLANDERS’ ‘“‘ CURRENCY.” 





THE COTTAGES OF THE ISLANDERS, BUILT DOWN HALF-WAY INTO THE EARTH AS 
PROTECTION FROM GALES, THE NAVAL PARTY’S HUTMENTS WERE SIMILARLY BUILT. 


ISLANDERS PREPARING TO LEAVE FOR NIGHTINGALE ISLAND ON ONE OF THEIR REGULAR 
EXPEDITIONS IN FRAGILE‘ CANVAS BOATS TO COLLECT SEA-BIRDS’ EGGS. 








TYPICAL GROUP OF ISLANDERS, WHOSE LANGUAGE IS A QUAINT OLD ENGLISH 
OF ABOUT A CENTURY AGO, BUT WHO HAVE SEEN MANY NOVELTIES OF LATE. 


THE MILITARY CAMP, BUILT FOR THE ROYAL NAVY BY THE SOUTH AFRICAN ENGINEER 
CORPS IN 1042, WITH THE ISLAND SETTLEMENT IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Continued.) 

South Atlantic. Living quarters for the naval contingent in charge of the 

station are set up on a tiny plateau below the 7000-ft. snow-capped peak 

that dominates the island, and were built into the ground, as are the islanders’ 

cottages, to enable them to stand up to the force of the gales that rage there 

all through the year. The islanders, whose language is a quaint old English 

of about a century ago, and whose currency is the potato, saw a number of 

novelties when the naval contingent arrived, including oil engines for power 

pe stage a i gel —s. eee ee, Se eae eae ENGINEERS ENGAGED ON BUILDING THE METEOROLOGICAL STATION RESCUING STORES 
racto ro ° ° , : c : lee : . 
arrived at Tristan in April 1942, was headed by Surgeon Lieut.-Commander ON THE BEACH ENDANGERED BY ONE OF THE ISLAND'S VIOLENT STORMS. 

E. J. S. Woolley, R.N.V.R., who formerly practised as a doctor in Derby, ; ae: ins Reais dai” age ertae 
and who later became commanding officer on the island. The party included “We chose a West African surf-boat for the naming ceremony,"' wrote Mr. Woolley, 
Mr. Woolley’s wife and two young children. By December of that year the “which was performed by my wife, using an empty champagne bottle filled with 
meteorological section was able to forecast all the weather for the Cape and | fruit salts and a dash of rum.” Since then, Tristan da Cunha, enduring unending 
the Indian Ocean. The commissioning ceremony took place on January 15, 1944. rain and gales, has provided a continuous service of invaluable weather reports 
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HORSE AND HOUND IN PAINT AND STORY. 












HE late Cap- 

tain ‘‘ Bob” 
Lyle was one of 
the best writers on 
racing who ever 
lived: his slightest 
pulsed 


THE LATE CAPTAIN R. C. LYLE, AUTHOR 2 
OF “ROYAL NEWMARKET,” ONE OF THE 4Fticle 
BOOKS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. with enthusiasm ; 


Sporting Editor and Racing Correspondent he knew his rac- 
of “ The Times,” and well known as the ing history and his 
B.B.C. commentator on many of the S 
Classic races, the late Captain Lyle was breeding; he 
also the author of books on hockey, had an eye 
** Brown Jack,” and the Aga Khan’s horses. 

for a_ horse; 


and he had a style both flowing and terse. 
His biography of Brown Jack, however, will be 
a better memorial to him than the present 
volume, the main justification for which must 
be that it provides a text for Mr. Lionel Edwards’s 
beautiful drawings of Newmarket and _ its 
denizens. Captain Lyle finished it in 1940; Mr. 
Dighton has piously brought it up to date, with 
his most exciting material, the victories of Big 
Game and Sun Chariot. Most of the material 
relates either to royal racegoers or to Newmarket 
history. But there is a good deal of wandering 
(especially with stories, partly apocryphal, of 
Restoration Rakes), and the author, had he lived, 
might have revised it: There are, however, quite 
enough good stories in it to make it worth keep- 
ing; and one recalls Lyle’s turn of mind and 
phrase when one sees that Richard II., as Prince 





“TWO ROYAL SADDLE HORSES AND ANDERSON THEIR GROOM 7s 


BY GEORGE STUBBS, 179}. 
(By Gracious Permission of H.M. the King.) 


of Wales, “ raced on the Heath against the Earl of 
Arundel, owners up.” 

Major Paget's little book is linked with the other 
by two notable names, those of Francis Barlow and 
James Seymour: from both those old artists Mr. 
Edwards makes lively transcripts which fit in very 
well with his own spirited sketches of the present and 
reconstructions of the past. Barlow, as Major Paget 
says, was the father of English sporting pictures, as 
painter, etcher and illustrator, being born sixty years 
before the eminent Wootton. Major Paget says of 
Barlow, ‘‘ His spelling is even more original than my 
own " : had he not made this modest if undemonstrable 
claim, I should not have been so officious as to suggest 
that he should get somebody to read his proofs for 
him next time ; even on his very last page so celebrated 
a name as Gilbey appears as “ Gilby.” 

But what does that matter? Major Paget, as 
would be expected by anybody who read his articles 
on the subject in the Field a year or two ago, has 
produced an excellent summary of a subject about 
which all too few people know anything. He has very 
little space at his disposal : a fence to take every few 
yards or so, as it were, and new foxes constantly 
tempting to a change : but he admirably contrives an 
impression of ease, and covers his ground from Barlow 








** Royal Newmarket.” By R. C. Lyle. Illustrated by Lionel 
Edwards, R.I. Introduction by Adair Dighton. (Putnam and Co., 
ltd. ; 45%.) 

* Sporting Pictures of England.” By Guy Paget. “ Britain in 
Pictures " Series, With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 


(Collins ; 48. 6d.) 


** Royal Newmarket” ; by R. C. Lyle, and “‘ Sporting Pictures of England” ; by Guy Paget. * 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


to Munnings and Peter Scott without omitting any- 
one of importance and allowing himself, when in- 
clined, to dwell at length on something of importance. 
I say that no one is omitted: but I do think that a 
word might have been spared for one shooting artist— 
namely, the late Mr. Stuart-Wortley, who, if no great 
genius, did give the precise feel of a day over the 
stubble or a day at the covert-side, and may be re- 
ferred to by future historians of sport and art 
(should either activity be permitted in the coming 





“HORSE AND JOCKEY”: PENCIL DRAWING BY JAMES SEYMOUR, 


(By Courtesy of Lowis C. G. Clarke, Esq.) 


Utopia) as an authority on cloth- 
ing, Manceuvring, and the contempor- 
ary autumn or winter 
landscape — which may 
well be changed if all 
our hedges are abolished 
and our deciduous trees 
replaced by _ conifers, 
universally grown for pit- 
props just about the 
time when atomic energy 
replaces coal. 

Otherwise they are all 
here — the  Sartoriuses, 
Stubbs, Loraine Smith, 
Bewick, the Alkens, 
Rowlandson, the Pollards, 
the Dean Wolstenholmes, 
Morland, Ben Marshall, 
the Wards, the Ferneleys, 
Herring, and the rest. 
And Major Paget has a 
two-fold eye on them: 
that of the sportsman and 
that of the connoisseur of 
painting and drawing. To 
illustrate this I may quote 


OIL PAINTING 





“ PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, WITH TWO POINTERS 
SKETCH IN OILS BY BEN MARSHALL, 1767-1835. 
(Photograph hindly lent by Messrs. Knoedler and Co. Lid.) 


Reproductions the book “ Sporting Pictures of England” ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. William Collins, Sons and Co. Lid.) 


** POINTERS ”* 


some sentences on 
Ben Marshall, per- 
haps the greatest 
painter of them all: 
“* Ben Marshall, 
1767-1835, studied 
under L. F. Abbott 
asa 


MAJOR GUY PAGET, THE AUTHOR OF 
“SPORTING PICTURES OF ENGLAND,” ONE 
portrait- oF THE BOOKS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
painter, but was __ Best known for his books on hunting, such 


‘ a as ‘‘ The Melton Mowbray of John Ferne- 
a impressed with ley,” “Rum ’Uns to Follow,” and many 
Sawrey omen Malor Paget is an expert on the 

| subject of sporting pictures and the author 
Gilpin % 1793 of many articles thereon. 
Academy pic- 


ture, ‘The Death of a Fox,’ that he turned 
from human to animal painting. Strictly 
speaking, Ben Marshall remained a portrait- 
painter, and a very good one too. He is not 
essentially a sporting artist. The portrait comes 
first and the sport second. The arrangement 
of his hounds in his big hunting pictures gives 
away the fact that he was not a hunting man. I 
have never seen a hunt scurry (Shire word for 
fast fox hunt) by him. He never gets his hunt 
beyond the meet. Writing in 1796, Farington, the 
gossiping diarist, rates him above Stubbs. Stubbs 
was then seventy-two, Ben twenty-nine. One 
was starting where the other was leaving off. Ben 
had an academy education; Stubbs was self- 
taught. Ben was able to study ‘ The Anatomy of 


1752. the Horse’; Stubbs had only written and _ illus- 


trated it ! Ben Marshall is a brilliant colourist and 
a powerful delineator of character. To look at his 
portraits of Gully and Gentleman Jackson or of himself 
and Goodson convinces one that his horse and hounds 





FROM THE ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING BY SIR. EDWIN 
LANDSEER, R.A., 1802-73. 


(By Courtesy of Captain and the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald-Buchan.) 


are just as true. He lays on his paint extremely thin. 


He puts real sunlight on the coats of his horses. They 
don't shine, they reflect. As for truth, you have but to 
examine ‘Lord Sondes and his Brothers with the 
Pytchley Hounds, at Rockingham Castle.’ Did you 
ever see such a scratch lot outside Mr. Wilton's em- 
porium! There is scarcely a couple out of the same 
litter. Look at that big, jolly mongrel on the left, 
the whippets in front on the right. You can pick out 
the two-and-a-half couple he got from the Squire ! 
One can understand the two Belvoir hounds top right 
‘ offing it’ on their own. The proud owner had only 
collected, or better, ‘got them together,’ the sum- 
mer before to hunt the Pytchley woodlands. Don’t 
they look it? But would Ferneley or Wolstenholme 
have dared ? ”’ 

Major Paget cannot understand why, in a country 
which gives so much thought to country activities, 
games, sports and animals, the painters are not more 
attracted by these things. It is certainly puzzling. 
No sensible person would wish a painter sedulously 
to sit down to paint Rugger matches all his life as 
the late Joseph Farquharson painted sheep in snow, 
with winter sunlight filtering through the tree-trunks. 
But one would think that occasionally somebody with 
an eye for colour and movement would see the chances 
in such things, and not leave them all to the photo- 
graphers and the magazine wash-drawing merchants. 
Breughel or Teniers would have made something out 
of a football match, and Rembrandt out of a billiard- 
saloon; and Leonardo himself might not have dis- 
dained a sketch of Grace walking down the pavilion 
steps and putting on his glove. 
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THE JAVA SCENE—PEOPLE AND EVENTS: 
NEWS ITEMS FROM BATAVIA. 


ROUNDED UP FOLLOWING THE MASSACRE 
OF BRITISH AND INDIAN SERVICEMEN : 
INDONESIAN PRISONERS AWAITING INTER- 
ROGATION AFTER A SEARCH PARTY HAD 
FOUND THE MUTILATED BODIES OF THE 

VICTIMS OF AN AIR CRASH, FOUND IN BRITISH UNIFORM AND WEARING ARMY BOOTS : 
AN INDONESIAN PRISONER IS LED ACROSS THE PRISON 

YARD IN BATAVIA BY A MILITARY POLICEMAN. 
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‘VICE-PRESIDENT’ OF INDONESIA WITH HIS WIFE: 
MOHAMED HATTA, WHO WAS MARRIED IN SECRET } AN INNOCENT VICTIM OF A SHOOTING AFFRAY IN BATAVIA! A SMALL BOY IS VISITED IN HOSPITA! 
RECENTLY, IN HIS OFFICE IN BATAVIA, BY MME. SOEKARNO, WIFE OF THE “ PRESIDENT" OF INDONESIA. 
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TROOPS MANNING | [ OUTSIDE THE INDONESIAN FOREIGN OFFICE BUILDING IN BATAVIA: A ROAD 
WITH A BARRIER. BLOCK WHERE TRAFFIC IS STOPPED AND SEARCHED FOR ARMS BY INDIAN TROOFS 


bay sengnenannteanelibiennecta 
fa CHECK TO EXTREMIST DISTURBANCES IN BATAVIA: INDIAN 
|} A BREN-GUN POST GUARDING A ROAD WHICH HAS BEEN CLOSED 
fourteen Indian soldiers were killed. On December 13 a battalion of Indian in 
fantry, supported by tanks and artillery, went to Bekasi, where the passengers and 
crew of a crashed Dakota aircraft were brutally murdered. All the inhabitants had 
fled, so the punitive expedition burnt the town. Mr. Sjahrir, has stated * There 
can hardly be such a thing as a war against extremists alone. If the British 
resist them 


Recent news from Java indicates that there has been no change in the policy of 
armed resistance to British forces engaged in maintaining order and protecting and 


feeding internees who cannot yet be evacuated. On December 10 Indonesian 
Nationalists in Batavia attacked the R.A.F. barracks with rifles, machine-guns and 
grenades and tried to set fire to the buildings, while at Tjibadak, a convoy was 
ambushed and in the subsequent fighting an R.A.F. officer, one British and are going to start a large-scale action, all Indonesians will 
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UPON THE HOLY HILLS.” 














FROM THE OLD WALL OF JERUSALEM: LOOKING OVER THE JEWISH 
CEMETERY TOWARDS THE JERICHO ROAD, IN FRONT, TWO MAUSOLEUMS, 











te WHERE RACHEL DIED IN GIVING BIRTH TO BENJAMIN: 


” 
£ 


THE BUILDING WHICH 
HOUSES HER TOMB ON THE JERUSALEM-BETHLEHEM ROAD. 
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S Christmas approaches, 
our thoughts turn to 

the first Christmas—to 
Bethlehem, and the Manger 
and the Crib, and that field 
where the shepherds were 
guarding their flocks by 
night on the first Christmas 
Eve and where the Angel 
appeared to them to an- 
nounce the Birth of Christ. 
The pictures on this page 
and the next show some of 
those scenes as they appear 


to-day, Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem and their en- 
virons. They are scenes 


whose very place-names are 
evocative of the stories of 
the Bible—the Mount of 
Olives, the Bethlehem road, 
the Jericho road, the Temple, 
the tombs of Rachel and 
Absolom, the site where 
Ruth “stood among the 
alien corn."" This was the 
countryside where the angels 
sang ‘Peace on Earth, 
Good-will Toward Men.” 
But Jerusalem is the Holy 
City of other faiths than 
the Christian and, by a 
painful irony, at the date 
of writing, the scene of 
faction; and the opposed 
claims of Arabs and Jews 
are the subject of an Anglo- 
American Commission. This 
Commission, under the alter- 














* OF JERUSALEM, BEHIND WHICH LIES THE TEMPLE 
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‘') THE TOMB OF ABSOLOM RISING ABOVE THE GRAVES ON THE LEFT: THE CYPRESS-LINED ROAD PASSES A CORNER OF THE OLD WALL 


nating chairmanship of the 


Continued on_opposite e. 
DISTRICT OF THE HOLY CITY. ( re ind 











ON THE WAY FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO: THE MANY-DOMED CHURCH 
¢ OF ALL NATIONS AND, ABOVE, THE RUSSIAN CHURCH OF ST, MARY MAGDALEN,. 




















THE TOMB OF RACHEL AND, IN FRONT OF IT, A JEWISH ATTENDANT LIGHTING 
A TAPER IN A CUP OF OIL, 
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WHERE “SHEPHERDS WATCHED 


NEWS 


THEIR FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 


THE VALLEY WHERE OLD TRADITION SAYS THE ANGEL APPEARED TO THE SHEPHERDS AND ANNOUNCED THE BIRTH OF CHRIST, AND ALSO THE SCENE OF THE OLD 
C : . TESTAMENT STORY OF RUTH AND BOAZ. ON THE RIGHT CAN BE SEEN THE HOUSES OF BETHLEHEM 
steer: eames seuenn eatin senate emnamamnatennas can An nearness satan 


- eld wt a. 4 

——— 

S LooKinc FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, OVER THE JERICHO ROAD, TOWARDS THE WEST WALL OF THE HOLY CITY. THE ROAD IN THE CENTRE LEADS TO ST. STEPHEN'S GATE, 
4 TO THE LEFT OF WHICH LIES THE AREA OF THE TEMPLE. IN THE FOREGROUND, THE CHURCH OF ALL 
Continued | 

American Judge Hutcheson and the British Mr. Justice Singleton, which is to recom 
mend short- and long-term policies and one of the chief of whose.objects is to ‘‘ examine 
political, economic and social conditions in Palestine as they bear on the problem of 
Jewish immigration and settlement,”’ has not at the time of writing had a very friendly 


NATIONS. 


| reception from either Jews or Arabs. The Arab Higher Committee have claimed that 
the Palestine question is a purely Anglo-Arab problem and that the United 
shown obvious partiality in favour of the Jews. The Zionist Inner Council at this period 
were undecided whether to recommend the Jewish Agency Executive to give evidenc 


States have 
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GENERAL SIR MOSLEY MAYNE, WHO 
SUCCEEDED TO THE COMMAND OF 
THE FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION IN 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR LEWIS HEATH, 
WHO RAISED THE FIFTH INDIAN 
DIVISION IN 1939 AND COMMANDED 


IT UNTIL APRIL 1941. HE WAS 1941 AND TOOK THE SURRENDER 
TAKEN PRISONER, ENTERED THE OF THE DUKE OF AOSTA IN EAST 
INDIAN ARMY IN 1906. AFRICA. 


CANNOT pretend to be erudite about records of 
service in the late war, but so far as I can make out 
there are only two divisions, the Sixth and Ninth Australian, 
which share with the Fifth Indian Division the honour of 
having taken on all comers, of having fought in turn 
Italians, Germans, and Japanese. The Fifth 
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RECORD OF THE FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


on ports, roads, and railways. In June 1943, it returned 
to India, to face a new foe. By November it was in 
action against the Japanese in the Arakan. After it had 
driven the Japanese out of Maungdaw, the enemy launched 
his counter-offensive and in January 1944 cut off the 
Seventh Indian Division. The Fifth went to its support, 
and after fierce fighting reopened the Ngakyedauk Pass. 
That accomplished, it passed to the offensive, and carried 
out much of the groundwork for the opening of the 
Maungdaw-Buthidaung road before it was suddenly called 
away to meet the threat of the greater Japanese offensive 
in Manipur. The move would have taken five weeks or 
more by road, but the Division was transferred by air to 
Imphal, 400 miles away, in ten days. This transfer of a 
whole division over mountain and forest from one battle- 
field to another was something unprecedented at the time. 
The Division was in action again within a few days. On 
April 5 one of its brigades advanced up the Manipur Road 
to Kohima, where the Royal West Kents successfully raced 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


MAJOR-GENERAL H. R. 
WHO COMMANDED THE 
INDIAN DIVISION IN THE ARAKAN 
AND WAS SUCCEEDED BY MAJOR- 
GENERAL D. F. W. WARREN 
(KILLED IN FEBRUARY 1945). 


BRIGGS, 
FIFTH 


-ENGAGED IN 


22, 1949 


Dec. 





MAJOR-GENERAL E. C. MANSERGH, 
THE PRESENT COMMANDER OF THE 
FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION, WHICH 
IS NOW IN JAVA AND HAS BEEN 
FIGHTING THE 
INDONESIAN NATIONALISTS. 


to save his guns by rushing one of the road blocks, but 
was repulsed by a Dogra battalion. 

Between Tongzang and Tiddim, perched high in the 
Chin Hills, there were more lofty ridges to be crossed, and 
the enemy stood upon each of them, to be driven back 

after heavy bombing. The stiffest ascent was 





Indian was without doubt a great division ; it 
was also widely travelled, and its sign, a ball of 


that of the famous “* Chocolate Staircase,” which 
wound its way in sharp hairpin bends, as it 
seemed into the sky. The Japanese were dis- 





fire on a black background, was famous from 
Jarabub, in the Libyan Desert, to Singapore. 
The Division was formed in 1939 in India by 
Major-General L. M. Heath, who commanded 
it until April 10, 1941. He was succeeded 
by Major-General A. G. O. M. Mayne, who 
took the surrender of the Duke of Aosta in 
East Africa. Major-General H. R. Briggs 
commanded against the Japanese in the Arakan, 
His successor was Major-General D. F. W. 
Warren, killed in an air accident in February 
1945. The final commander was Major-General 
E. C. Mansergh. The Division was formed on 
the standard pattern, which was in some cases 
abandoned as regards those formed later, with 
a British battalion in each brigade and British 
field regiments of the Royal Artillery. It gained 
four Victoria Crosses, the recipients being 2nd 
Lieut. (now Major) Premindra Singh Bhagat, 
Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, at Gondar, 
Abyssinia ; Lance-Corporal J. P. Harman, Royal 
West Kents; Jemadar Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jats ; 
and Jemadar Ram Sarup Singh, 1st Punjab 
Regiment—all three in Burma. 

The Division’s first actions were fought on 
the Sudan frontier, which the Italians had 


(tHe FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION’S FOUR VICTORIA CROSSES. | 





lodged by the Dogras, who climbed through the 
scrub to get astride the road behind their 
position and compel them to fall back once 
more. Then came the assault on Hill 160 and 
the last heights in front of Tiddim. Tanks were 
hidden overnight, and at dawn, screened by 
low cloud on the flank of the mountain, made 
the ascent. This was another surprise for the 
enemy, but it none the less took a fortnight 
of air and artillery bombardment before the 
infantry could capture Tiddim. Even that was 
not the end. The culmination of the effort was 
the capture of Kennedy- Peak, 8800 ft. high and 
dominating the road to Fort White. In the 
moonlight tanks and artillery edged their way 
step by step along razor-backed ridges, flanked 
by sheer drops, in order to give support to the 
assault. In some cases guns had to be lowered 
by ropes and tackle to their positions. Then 
the infantry swarmed up the steep flanks of the 
mountain on either side and secured the crests. 

This accomplished, the Fifth Indian Division 
pushed on, meeting with little further opposi- 
tion, through Fort White to Kalemyo, where it 
j joined hands with the Eleventh East African 











crossed after entering the war in 1940. Its 
baptism of fire was at Gallabat, and the brigade 
commander concerned bore a name later to 
become famous. He was Brigadier W. J. Slim. 
Gallabat captured, the next aim was the 
capture of the Kassala triangle, as a prelimin- 
ary to a general offensive. For this the 
troops in the Sudan were reinforced by the 
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Cross. 


MINERS, 


It was awarded in 1941. 
of mines. For four days and over a distance of 
hog clearing of — ) often under close enemy fire. Ne ee 

is action as 


FOR GALLANTRY AT GONDAR, ABYSSINIA. 
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* the longest continued feats a aes cold courage I 


2ND LIEUT. (NOW MAJOR) PREMINDRA SINGH BHAGAT, ROYAL BOMBAY SAPPERS 
RECEIVING HIS V.C. FROM FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Major Premindra Singh Bhagat is the first King’s commissioned Indian officer to gain the Victoria 
yr troops to clear the road | 
the column and supervised { 
officer'described { 
ve ever seen.” } 


ip Division in November. It had been fighting 

; almost continuously for fourteen months and 
‘ was now withdrawn for a well-merited rest in 
Assam. In March 1945 it returned to Burma, 
where good progress had been made in its 
absence. This time it travelled by road by way 
of Imphal, Kalewa, and Meiktila, seventy-five 
miles south of Mandalay. Meiktila had recently 





Fourth Indian Division, a 6-in. howitzer 
battery, and a. single squadron of infantry 
tanks—not a very powerful force for the in- 
vasion of Eritrea. The Italians gave ground 
rapidly till they reached Keren, where they 
believed their position to be impregnable. 
Attempts to find an alternative route through 
to Asmara having failed, there was nothing 
for it but to storm the Keren position. Writing 
recently of the Fourth Indian Division, I 
pointed out that this was the strongest 
position the Italians ever held in East Africa, 
and that throughout the campaign they never 
fought so stoutly at any point. After several 
checks and heavy losses, the great fortress 
fell on March 27, 1941. The fruits were 
quickly garnered in the capture of Asmara 
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been captured, and the Japanese were prepar- 
ing a major counter-attack on the place. 
Between the fifteenth and the eighteenth of 
the month the Ninth Brigade was flown in to the 
air-strip, while it was under the fire of Japansee 
snipers, by United States pilots. This daring 
operation proved completely successful. Then, 
on April 10, the Fifth Indian Division took over 
from the Seventeenth Indian the advance from 
Meiktila on Rangoon on the axis of the Sittang 
Road. It had to fight another series of stiff 
actions, at Yamethin, at the Shwemyo Bluff, at 
Pyinmana. At this last-named place, the 161st 
Brigade was left to clear the position which the 
Japanese had established astride the road, while 
the main body of the Division passed round 
it, following a diversion made by the engineers 











and Massawa. The Fifth then had to tackle 
the mountain stronghold of Amba Alagi, 
which fell on May 15, the Italian Viceroy, 
the Duke of Aosta, surrendering personally 
to Major-General Mayne, 

Fighting in desert and mountain, in alternate 
heat and rain, in country where tents could not 
be carried, the Fifth Indian Division had 
advanced 500 miles and taken prisoner numbers 
double its own strength. The strategic use made 
of these two fine Indian divisions by Wavell 





( yen : RAM SARUP SINGH. 
The V.C. was posthumously 


platoon which, in Burma on | 
2, 1944, was } 
ordered to put in a diver- 


October 


sionary attack. He was twice 

wounded 

charges and then mortally 
wounded. 
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LCE-CPL. J. P. HARMAN. 


V.c. in 
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| 
supreme devotion to duty ' 
on the Indo-Burma frontier ; 
on April 8, 1944. He was | 
serving in the Queen’s Own ; 
‘ 
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bayonet and wiped out a 


Japanese post at Kohima. was mortally 





JEMADAR ABDUL HAFIZ. aq 
Posthumously awarded the 
July 1944 for gal- 
,~ . a xy | a 


north of pha on Ap ; 
sections of the 9th Jats in ‘ 


pursuit of the enemy and 
wounded. 


working ahead of the march and in country 
under the enemy’s control. Then, approaching 
Toungoo, the pace increased, and on one day 
the Division covered thirty miles. 

ten miles Qn April 26 the Seventeenth Indian Division 
again took over the advance at a point about 
130 miles from Rangoon. The Fifth had 


nae Ne cae et on attack on a strong position. progressed 180 miles, despite the fact that it 
» with great determina- ie was wounded, but con- had been heavily engaged on three occasions 

di ; 
whilst leading tion, charged alone with fixed tinued to lead his men in There remained, however, a great deal to be 





done. Formed bodies of Japanese, in some 


~ cases large, had been left behind in the 








was remarkable. It will be recalled that, after 
employing the Fourth in the Western Desert of 
Egypt, he had transferred it to East Africa. Now, when the 
main job in East Africa had been done, he brought both 
north again. The Fifth first came into action in Libya in the 
offensive begun in November 1941, when a brigade from 
Jarabub dashed across 300 miles of desert to capture the oasis 
of Jalo with 700 prisoners. In mid-December this column left 
Jalo, and after a hazardous march took up a position 
35 miles south of Agedabia. When Rommel began his 
counter-offensive in January 1942, the Division fought 
a rearguard action back to the Gazala Line. That, how- 
ever, was nothing to the strain it underwent after the 
British tank losses in the “ Battle of the Bulge" in June. 
It suffered severe losses in the retreat to Mersa Matruh, 
but also inflicted losses on the enemy. It had, however, 
been so battered that it had to be withdrawn from the 
front to re-form. Then it took part in the long series 
of defensive battles on the Alamein Line, particularly 
associated with the name of Ruweisat Ridge, capturing 
2000 prisoners in its last action in North Africa, 

It did not stay to see the great victories won in that 
theatre, but moved to Iraq and Persia, where its work 
was to improve the supply route to Russia and protect 
the oilfields. It was a mixture of policing and hard labour 


the enemy for possession of the last ridge defending the 
town. They held this against enormous odds for thirteen 
days, when Rajputs and Punjabis fought a way through 
to their aid. 

The Fifth Indian Division then formed one of the 
spearheads which harried the retreating Japanese in the 
pelting rains of the monsoon. The enemy stood stub- 
bornly on many occasions and carried out effective 
demolitions. Troops of the West Yorkshires, covering 
fifty miles of hilly jungle country in ten days, were the 
first to cross the Burmese border. The 123rd Brigade 
carried out one brilliant feat, While the main body 
was struggling painfully towards the Manipur River, man- 
handling its artillery and transport on an impossible road, 
this brigade made a detour of some eighty miles. It had 
some first-line pack mules, but was entirely dependent 
upon supplies dropped from the air. In dense jungle it 
had to cross in succession seven ridges over sooc ft. in 
height, two of them over 6000 ft. This march took the 
enemy completely by surprise. The Brigade emerged 
from the blue at a district centre in the Chin Hills called 
Tongzang, put up road blocks round this Japanese strong- 
hold, and then assaulted it. The enemy made an attempt 


rapid advance. From the west came a steady 
stream of the enemy, probing for lightly held crossings of 
the Sittang and endeavouring to make a way across to 
relative safety in the east and south-east. Short of food 
and equipment as they were, the Japanese continued 
to fight hard, and the task of the forces which had to 
bar their way and eventually mop them up was a 
trying one. 

Peace, which has come for most of the Army, has not 
yet arrived for the Fifth Indian Division. After occupying 
Malaya, it was transferred to Java to disarm the Japanese 
garrison and rescue the prisoners of war and internees. 
In the period before our troops reached the island the 
Indonesians seized Japanese arms and took over control, 
so that the task of pacification has been difficult as well 
as unpleasant, and is, as yet, by no means completed. Up 
to December 5, nearly a thousand British and Indian 
casualties, including 145 killed, have been reported in 
Java, and a large proportion of these must have been 
suffered by the Fifth. According to the latest reports, 
it is in the area of Surabaya. It will not soon be forgotten. 
It proved once again, on widely separated battlefields, the 
high quality of the combination of British and Indian 
troops, well trained and well led 
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GERMAN ARMY COLOURS IN THE DUST: RUSSIAN TROPHIES. 
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SYMBOLISING THE COMPLETE DESTRUCTION OF THE GERMAN ARMY: SOME OF THE CAPTURED IN THE IMP IN BERL : HITLER'S. PERSONAL 
HUNDREDS OF NAZI REGIMENTAL COLOURS ON EXHIBITION IN THE “‘ HALL OF BANNERS” P STANDARD, WHICH IS SURMOUNTED WITH THE SWASTIKA AND A COPPER 
OF THE RED ARMY MUSEUM, MOSCOW. ' EAGLE AND BEARS THE FOHRER’S NAME. 


THE “HALL OF BANNERS" IN THE RED ARMY MUSEUM: A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING (CENTRE) THE SOVIET “BANNER OF VICTORY," WITH HITLER'S PERSONAL STANDARD 
LYING ON THE FLOOR BENEATH AND SOVIET STANDARDS RANGED ROUND THE WALLS, WITH GERMAN REGIMENTAL COLOURS PILED BELOW. 


Recently the Soviet authorities opened a “Hall of Banners"’ in the Red Army Berlin. In contrast to the grandeur of the German regimental colours, those of 
Museum in Moscow. The museum is dedicated to the “Great Patriotic War of the Russians are simple and even the colours of the Guards units only differ from 
1941-45," and the exhibits in the new hall are the regimental colours of Soviet the rest in that they bear Lenin's portrait and inscriptions. A Russian gir! 
units which particularly distinguished themselves in action against the German | worker has said: ‘‘ We were not given time to finish off these banners properly 
On the floor beneath them are piled hundreds of standards taken from But our hands trembled and our faces burned with excitement as we packed 
In the centre of the display stands the bullet-riddied these simple flags that went straight from our hands to the front which, at that 
At 2.25 p.m. on April 30, 1945, | time, passed within a score of kilometres of our factory." Among the German 
Junior Sergeant Egorov and Junior Sergeant Kantaria fought their way to the standards are some which date back to the Kaisers, bearing inscriptions like 
roof of the Reichstag and hoisted the flag of the Soviet Union on the cupola “ With God, for Kaiser and the Fatherland,"’ and “ Kolberg, 1807."" The staffs 
to float over Berlin as a symbol of victory. This flag was brought to Moscow in are surmounted by the Prussian crown and royal monograms Altogether the 
June this year. At the foot of the “ Banner of Victory,” lying in the dust on museum possesses about a thousand German flags—-historical salvage from the 
the floor, is Hitler's personal standard—captured in the Imperial Chancellery in utter destruction of the German armies 


invaders. 
routed German regiments 
flag of the U.S.S.R. called the * Banner of Victory.”’ 
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EVE-OF-CHRISTMAS BERLIN: A WHITE BACKGROUND TO THE BLACK MARKET. 
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A SECTION OF THE HUGE CROWD IN THE BERLIN 
TIERGARTEN BLACK MARKET, SEARCHING FOR TOYS AT 
STAGGERING PRICES ; A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN just 
BEFORE THE PRE-CHRISTMAS FALL OF SNOW. 
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A ROCKING-HORSE FOR SALE IN BERLIN'S BLACK MARKET. 
MOST PEOPLE TURNED RELUCTANTLY AWAY, FOR 
ITS PRICE, TYPICAL OF BLACK MARKET COSTS, WAS 





WHILE SOME SEARCH THE BLACK MARKET FOR CHRISTMAS 

CHEER, OTHERS, AS THESE ARE DOING, BUSY THEMSELVES 

IN ANOTHER PART OF THE TIERGARTEN FELLING TREES 
FOR CHRISTMAS FUEL. 
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WE DO NOT KNOW IF THIS LITTLE GIRL’S ANXIOUS 
HOPES WERE REWARDED, FOR DOLLS IN BERLIN’S BLACK 
MARKET THIS CHRISTMAS COST ANYTHING FROM £10 











1500 MARKS—ABOUT {37 10S, 












UNINTERESTED IN THE BLACK MARKET OR TREE-FELLING: \ 
CHILDREN OF BERLIN ENJOYING 
WRECKED STREET. 






UPWARDS, BUT MANY WERE BOUGHT. 





A SNOWBALL FIGHT IN “7 ae } 
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BRITISH TROOPS TAKING GERMAN CHILDREN TO SCHOOL ON TOBOGGANS, HEAVY FALLS OF BERLINERS WALKING HOME WITH PURCHASES FROM THE SNOW-COVERED TIERGARTEN, HOME 
sNowW HAVE SOFTENED THE GRIM OUTLINES OF THE WRECKED GERMAN CAPITAL. OF BERLIN'S BLACK MARKET. THE MAN HAS SECURED A _ CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


Recent heavy falls of snow promised a White Christmas for Berlin. The children, in the 
manner of children the world over, were delighted with it, but their parents, living in Jerry- 
built shacks and wooden huts among the ruins of the capital, were not so happy. While 
the children were cheerfully engaged in snowball fights and tobogganing, their elders were 
busying themselves in a ceaseless search for fuel to keep them warm. Meanwhile, the 


notorious black market in the Tiergarten has been in full pre-Christmas swing, in spite of 
efforts by the Allied authorities to stamp it out. The main business has, of course, been 
in toys, at typically astronomical black market prices in line with the figure asked for the 
rocking-horse seen in one of our photographs. Dolls have been fetching anything from 
£10 upwards, and teddy-bears £20 upwards. In spite of this, the toys have been bought 
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TOPICAL 
OF MEN 


NOT A REHEARSAL FOR A SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO BUT 
THEIR ANTI-RIOT EQUIPMENT : 
In view of the present situation in Palestine the police have been formed into mobile pickets | 
which are ready to proceed to the scene of a riot at a few minutes’ notice. Their shock troops | 
are armed only with pick-helves and carry small shields to give protection from the stones which 
are usually hurled at them. Y are supported in the rear by a party armed with rifles, Bren- 
guns and other weapons, used only in an emergency when more peaceable methods have failed. 


SURVIVORS OF H.M.S. 
“EXETER” RETURN 
HOME AFTER MORE THAN 
THREE YEARS IN JAPAN- 
ESE PRISON CAMPS: 
RELATIVES WELCOME 
THE MEN AS_ H.M.S. 
‘* MAIDSTONE "’ DOCKS 
AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Survivors of H.M.S. 
“ Exeter,” that will be for 
ever remembered for her 
gallant action against the 
“ Admiral Graf Spee” in 
the battle of the River 
Plate in 1939, arrived at 
Portsmouth in H.M.S. 
“ Maidstone’ on Decem- 
ber 11. They had been in 
Japanese hands for over 
three years. “ Exeter” 
was sunk in a battle with 
four Japanese cruisers and 
attendant destroyers on 
March 1, 1942, after a hit 
on her boiler-room had 
stopped the main engines. 
She had been damaged a 
few days before in the 
Battle of the Java Seas, 
and had three boilers out 
of action when she sighted 
the enemy force. With her 
two attendant destroyers, 
she attacked, but this time 
the odds were too heavy, 
and her commander was 
forced to sink and abandon 
her. Subsequently, both of 
her attendant destroyers 
were sunk. Over 300 of her 
crew have now returned to 
this country. 


P-40 AIRCRAFT, WHICH WERE 
WITH THEIR TAILS UP 


AT AN AMEPICAN BASE: 
DUMPED 


AWAITING THE WRECKING-GANG 

SUPERSEDED BY FASTER MACHINES, ARE 
The P-40 aircraft did very good work early in the war, but were superseded by faster and heavier 
armed pursuit aircraft. They have been stored, with thousands of wartime ‘planes, at an American 
base at Walnut Ridge, Arkansas, there to await the wrecking and salvaging gangs. Elsewhere in this 
issue we illustrate the salvage being carried out in this country, where aluminium aircraft parts are 
being converted into saucepans. It will be noted that the American aircraft still have their tails up! 


A MOBILE POLICE PICKET ARMED WITH PICK-HELVES AND CARRYING SMALL SHIELDS. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ‘ALAN CUNNINGHAM WITH THE AMIR 


ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN AT AMMAN. 

The High Commissioner for Palestine and Transjordan, Lieut.-General Sir Alan Cunningham, recently 
paid a formal visit to the Amir Abdullah of Transjordan at Amman. On his arrival he took 
the salute in the palace courtyard where a guard of honour was mounted by the Arab Legion. 
Later he lunched with the Amir and visited the British Residency, where the ceremony of reading 
the Royal Commission was held. He is seen in our photograph on the palace steps. 


SERVICE: ONE OF 
THE BRITISH 


THE 
Ling.” 


MERCHANT NAVY'S 
CLASS RAILWAY 


WARTIME 
ENGINES 


A TRIBUTE TO THE 
“MERCHANT NAVY” 


The Southern Railway has produced a new type of streamlined | 
Merchant Navy Class. The engines are to be named after Britist 

a tribute to the magnificent work of the Merchant Navy in war 
Deputy Chairman and Managing Director of the British india Steam 
the “ British India Line” engine at Waterloo 
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NOT A WELLSIAN FANTASY, BUT AN ACTUAL PROJECT IN PREP 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davi: 
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HOW THE GERMANS PROPOSED TO BOMB NEW YORK 
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EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS OF THE LONG-RANGE ROCKET UNDER DESIGN BY GERMANY FOR THE BOMBARD 


In a lecture recently given before the Royal Aeronautical Society, Mr. W. G. A. Perring, 
F.R.Ae.S., of the Royal Aircraft Establishment, gave interesting details of the 
development of big rockets in Germany. Work on the V-2 (called in Germany the 
A-4) began in 1940, and the prototype was fired in 1942. From these rockets, with 
their average range of 180-190 miles and total time of flight of five minutes, the 


Germans had begun to develop by the end of the war rockets with wings, whose 


take-off was assisted by ‘ boosters," with a view to bombarding New York. These 





projected long-range winged rockets were called A-9, and their great ‘ boosters "’ 
A-10. The method envisaged was to control their undulating glide from a great 
height by means of gyroscopic instruments. Progressing from this design to the 
development of winged rockets with human control which could fly from Europe 
to America in three-quarters of an hour is no Wellsian fantasy, but a forecast based on 
cold, scientific facts. The speed of such a rocket would be enormous. Hurtling from 
its discharge point to a height of about 200 miles, the rocket would describe a curve. 
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PREPARATION BY GERMANY: EUROPE-AMERICA IN 45 MINUTES. 


» G. H. Davis, witH OFFiciaAL Co-oPpERATION. 
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OMBARDMENT OF NEW YORK, AND OF ITS NATURAL SUCCESSOR~THE PILOTED TRANSATLANTIC ROCKPT. 


and fall at a speed of something like 8000 m.p.h. When it reached a point, in its down- the body casing of the rocket, and this would be counteracted by the use of a double 
| ward trajectory, about 30 miles above the earth, the pilot would take control, pull skin in conjunction with a system of insulation and cooling. An interesting aspect 
| up the nose, and put the rocket into its long glide across the Atlantic, during which of this future method of ultra-high-speed travel is that the pilot, during part of the 

it would gradually lose speed until, nearing his destination, the pilot would jettison immense parabola of the rocket, would be beyond the effective pull of gravity and would, 
| the pointed nose, sight his landing-ground through a rounded plexi-glass window, therefore, have no ‘ weight."” Consequently, if he were not fixed in some way, he 
| lower his undercarriage, and land at about 80 m.p.h. Naturally, such a speed as would | would float in space inside his cabin. To prevent this he would wear an anti-'G"’ 
| be experienced in the initial stages of the flight would engender tremendous heat in | pressure-suit, and would lie pror > in his cabin, strapped down to a fixed cushion 
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NEWS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 
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THE HOME OF BRITAIN’S NEW CIVILIAN STAFF COLLEGE: ‘“ GREENLANDS,” HENLEY-ON-THAMES, PRESENTED TO THE COURT OF GOVERNORS OF THE COLLEGE BY LORD HAMBLEDEN. 


IT WILL ACCOMMODATE THE STAFF AND SIXTY STUDENTS, DRAWN FROM INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

It was announced on December 12 that the Court of Governors of the new civilian Administrative them as future leaders in their own spheres and at the same time promoting mutual understanding 
Staff College had accepted an offer by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Hambleden of his house, | and co-operation between State services and private enterprise. ‘ Greenlands” admirably fulfils the 
“Greenlands,” at Henley-on-Thames, to provide the College with a home. The Administrative Staff conditions necessary for the College, being situated reasonably near to London and to three universities. The 
College has been established to bring together men and women of executive responsibility from house has an historic background, for it was the centre, during the Civil War, of a hard-fought battle 
industry and commerce, the trade unions, and central and local government, with a view to training be 


tween Cromwellians and Cavaliers, during which the old building was practically destmyed. 


THE QUEEN, WITH MR. P. A. LANDON (OXFORD UNIVERSITY), PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AND DR. WINDSOR THE KING, WHO WORE AN OVERCOAT AND MUFFLER, WATCHING THE 
LEWIS (CAMBRIDGE AND WALES), IN THE ROYAL BOX AT THE OXFORD F. CAMBRIDGE MATCH. ¥. CAMBRIDGE RUGBY FOOTBALL MATCH AT TWICKENHAM. 
The first full-scale Varsity Rugby match since 1938 drew a crowd of 20,000 to the Twickenham | Landon (O.U.R.F.C.), and Professor P. H. Winfield and Dr. Windsor Lewis, of Cambridge. The King, 
round on December 12, when the King and Queen and Princess Elizabeth watched Cambridge beat who wore a bowler hat, overcoat and muffler, shook hands with the players before the start of the 
xford by 11 


OXFORD 


points to 8 It was the Princess’s first University Rugby match. The roya iw game, and subsequently, with the Queen and Princess Elizabeth, watched the play. In an exciting 
was received by Mr. J. Daniell (president, Rugby Football Union), Mr. H. B. Moore, and Mr. P. A. struggle, Cambridge secured their victory by | goal and 2 tries to | g6al and | penalty goal. 
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NEW ZEALAND V.Cc.’s OF TWO WORLD 


WARS PHOTOGRAPHED AT PARLIAMENT 
WELLINGTON, ON THE OCCASION 


OF A RECENT LUNCHEON IN 


Front row (1. to r.): t. J. D. Hinton, 2nd Lt. K. Elliott, Capt. C. H. Upham, and Set. A. C Stardust was bred at the Nationa! Stud, and Prince Aly Khan paid only 1450 guineas for him as a 

Hulme (the four New Zealanders who gained their V.C.s in the war just ended). The other seven yearling in 1938. Stardust, who is by Hyperion out of Sister Stella, was sent to stud in 1940, and last season 

V.C.s won their decorations in the First World War, and are seen (front row, continuing |. to r.) he sired eight winners of fifteen races. ree of his foals sold for an average of 1700 guineas at the 

Capt. S. Frickleton and Lt. J. G. Grant; and (back row, |. to r.) Col. L. W. Andrews, Major R. S recent December Bloodstock Sales. The syndicate which purchased Stardust holds forty shares of £2800 
Judson, Pte. J. J. Crichton, Lt. H. J. Laurent, and (partly obscured) Lt.-Col. C. R. G. Bassett. each. Stardust will remain at the Cilltown Stud, in Ireland 


HOUSE, THE FAMOUS STUD RACEHORSE STARDUST, SOLD BY THE 
THEIR HONOUR. 


AGA KHAN FOR THE RECORD 
PRICE OF {112,000 TO A BRITISH SYNDICATE 


HOLDING FORTY SHARES 
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BUILDING HOUSES WITH JIGS AND SLABS: THE WEDDING 


OF PREFABRICATION 


AND PERMANENCE. 
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», ONE OF THE CONCRETE PANELS BEING LIFTED. B\ 
4 A CRANE TO BE LOWERED INTO POSITION: THE STEEL 
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CONTRACT BY THE MINISTER OF WORKS, FOR EXPERI- 4 ( SKELETON jiG ENSURES ABSOLUTE ACCURACY IN d 
MENTAL PURPOSES. % f ASSEMBLING THE UNITS, ' 
"er desees soeverentts rear cees sass ‘ 


HILE arguments 

on the respective 
merits of prefabricated 
homes and permanent 
houses as a means of 
solving Britain's hous- 
ing problem continue 
to excite public inter- 
est, one firm of builders 
is combining both 
principles by producing 
permanent houses built 
of prefabricated con- 
crete panel units. On 
a site on a golf course 
in Croydon, where our 
photographs were 
taken, Messrs. Wates, 
Ltd., are erecting a 
number of such ex- 
perimental houses 
under contract by the 
Minister of Works. 
With the use of a 
specially-designed 
jig—a sort of steel 
skeleton—to ensure 
absolute accuracy of 
assembly, the concrete 








panels, delivered from 


factory, are lowered FOUNDATIONS AWAITING TH 
into position, their ERECTION OF MORE OF TH 
meeting-joints inter- EXPERIMENTAL HOUSES, SOM 
locking in such a way OF WHICH ARE SEEN IN TH 


leave a space 
which liquid 
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BACKGROUND IN VARIOUS STAGE 
OF COMPLETION. 
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PURLINS, RAFTERS, 
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AN INTERESTING NEW -METHOD OF ERECTING PERMANENT 
HOUSES FROM NCRETE PANEL UNITS. 
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, WORKMEN FASTENING TO THER THE SECTIONS WHICH 

WALL BETWEEN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES: THE PANELS FORM ROOF-TRUSSES: THE COMPLETED ROOF-FRAME 

ARE TEMPORARILY HELD IN POSITION BY THE ~ ‘ ' (SEE LATER PICTURE) IS LIFTED BODILY ON TO THE 
OF THE SKELETON Ji } HOUSE WAL 
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Continued.) 

concrete is poured, this 
bonding them into a 
solid wall. The con- 
crete panel units, some 
of which incorporate 
windows, casements, 
and so on, are so con- 
structed as to be adapt- 
able to various designs 
of houses—rather in 
the manner of a popu- 
lar pre-war construc- 
tional toy whose slotted 
wall-slabs, windows, 
doors, etc., were slid 
between upright steel 
rods to build many 
types of model houses. 
The experimental 
houses illustrated in 
our photographs con- 
form to normal stan- 
dards of comfort and 
embody most of the 
current recommenda- 
tions for the design of 
small houses. Points 
in favour of this 
method of building in- 
clude high-speed pro- 
duction, a great saving 
in skilled labour and 
builders’ bottlenecks, 
ANd the provision Of pment eneenmnmnnennmtnenm —- —— 
permanent homes of A WORKMAN DISMANTLING THE SKELETON JIG WHICH , 





WORKMEN POINTING - UP THE 
JOINTS OF PANELS WHICH HAVE 
just BEEN LOWERED ™NTO 
POSITION : LIQUID CONCRETE 
SUBSEQUENTLY POURED INTO 
CAVITIES BONDS THE PANELS. 


attractive appearance. ( GUIDED THE PANELS INTO POSITION TO FORM WALLS. 
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LAYING MASTICK INSIDE A WINDOW-FRAME TO WEATHER- COMPLETED BUILDING ERECTED BY THE CONCRETE PANEI UNIT SYSTEM THESE SEMI-DETACHED HOMES 
PROOF THE JOINT OF FRAME AND CONCRETE. COMBINE PERMANENCE WITH AN ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE AND GREAT SPEED OF ASSEMBLY 
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WAR’S SECRETS AND SURPLUS: “PNEUMATIC” DUMMY GUNS AND TANKS. 





” 


JUST A LOT OF RUBBER AND AIR—BUT IT DECEIVED THE ENEMY: A PNEUMATIC ANOTHER PNEUMATIC DUMMY: AN INFLATED RUBBER-AND-CANVAS ‘“‘M-4 TANK” WHICH 
** BOFORS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN ’”’ USED DURING THE WAR TO ATTRACT ENEMY FIRE. IS REPORTED TO HAVE DRAWN HEAVY ENEMY FIRE ON THE U.S. ARMY BATTLEFRONTS. 
The U.S. War Department recently disclosed details of a series of pneumatic dummy war weapons nobody at close quarters, was quite realistic enough to “fox” an enemy observer at 1000 ft. and 
which were used with great effect during the war in Europe and the Pacific. In last week's draw heavy bombing and artillery fire; and an ‘“ M-4 tank,” which is said to have attracted frantic 
“ Illustrated London News” we published a photograph of one of them—a pneumatic landing-craft enemy fire whenever it appeared on the battlefields. These dummy weapons, which are constructed of 
used to deceive the enemy as to landing-points on hen. Above, we illustrate two other ingenious rubber and canvas, were made for the U.S. Armed Forces by the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
examples of these illusionary weapons—a “ Bofors anti-aircraft gun” which, though it would deceive in the United States. They fold flat, and are inflated as one inflates a pneumatic tyre. 
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U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE GERERASLS HOLDING PACKAGED AND UNRAVELLED 
METAL-FOIL “‘ WINDOW” STRIPS WHICH UPSET RADAR DETECTION. 


THE EFFECT OF ANTI-RADAR ‘“ WINDOW” STRIPS ON AN ENEMY RADARSCOPE: (LEFT) THE ‘SCOPE (above, left) from a captured German film. In the first instance, the radarscope is shown 
2 action indicating the approach of aircraft and their approximate numbers and direction. 
hea 


INDICATING APPROACHING AIRCRAFT, AND (RIGHT) DISRUPTED BY FLOATING “‘ WINDOW” STRIPS. the second fastance, the radarscope, has become a target 
Another recently-revealed war secret is that of “ window” strips of metallic foil which, dropped from result of Allied hee dropping acloud of “ window” roughly sixteen miles 
width from a fairly wide ribbon to a thin string, are a development of RCM (radar counter-measures), 


and operate by catching and pent Tier radar rays and thus completely confusing their ability to 
pick out a fleet of approaching aircraft ir effect on a radarscope is very clearly seen in the reproduction 





SADDLES FOR SALE: SOME OF THE HUNDREDS OF EX-CAVALRY SADDLES BEING SORTED OUT ANOTHER SECTION OF THE SURPLUS STORES AT THE HORTICULTURAL 





ache as the 


. This system was 
aircraft, completely disrupt delicate radar-detecting apparatus. The “ window” strips, which vary in successfully used by the Allies on D-Day to divert the Luftwaffe from the Normandy. beach-heads. 





HALL, ISLINGTON : 


AT THE HORTICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, FOR SALE TO THE PUBLIC. A PILE OF SERVICE PYJAMAS BEING SORTED BEFORE DISTRIBUTION. 
Thousands of tons of surplus clothing and equipment no longer required by the Services are to be a steady flow. Our photographs wae © taken at the Horticultural Hall, iiaten, one of a number of 
released for sale to the general public. Already, certain items of Government surplus have appeared centres at which the surplus clothi cen is being sorted out and graded before distribution, 


in the stores and shops, and it has been stated that the whole of the surplus is to be released in through normal trade channels, to t 
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AMERICAN 


PROTESTING AGAINST THE APPEARANCE OF MR. HAROLD LASKI AT AN ATOM BOMB FORUM 


IN NEW YORK: PICKETS MARCHING IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL ASTOR. 


Carrying boards with such legends as ‘“‘ Oust Laski, the anti-Catholic Hate-monger,” and “ Franco 

saved Spain from the Reds, Mr. Laski!”, groups of Roman Catholics picketed the New York hotel 

in which Mr. Laski, Chairman of the British Labour Party, addressed an Atom Bomb Forum. Mr. 

Churchill has recently —— to Mr. Laski as emphasising the divergencies of in the British 
and U.S. Governments “on various inopportune occasions 
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NOTEBOOK: U.S. PERSONALITIES, PROJECTS AND EVENTS. 
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A MONSTER AIRPORT IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK: A DRAWING SHOWING A $3,000,000,000 
PROJECT FOR MANHATTAN’'S WEST SIDE. 


Mr. William Zeckendorf, Vice-President of a New York real estate firm, has proposed a municipal air 

terminal and industrial centre for the West Side of Manhattan Island. An area of ten-storey buildings, 

about the size of Central Park, would be covered with a landing-field 12,000 ft. by 3600 ft. between 

24th and 7ist Streets and Ninth Avenue and the Hudson. The buildings beneath would house all types 
of industry. Our drawing gives some idea of the size and site. 
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GENERAL PATCH’S FUNERAL CORTEGE LEAVING THE OLD CADET CHAPEL, 
THE SERVICE, FOR BURIAL IN THE GROUNDS. 


Lieut.-General Patch, 
the 
He had seen long service, was a veteran of the 1914-18 war, 


behind the Old Cadet Chapel. 
fifty-six years old at the time of his death. 
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FOLLOWS ITS TARGET: THE RADAR-GUIDED “BAT” BOMB, WHICH 


ACCOUNTED FOR MANY TONS OF JAPANESE SHIPPING 


The U.S. Navy has just disclosed the existence of a radar- FEet bomb which was used with good 

effect against Japanese shipping. The bomb, known as the is carried under a bomber’s wing 

and, when released, 1s guided to its objective by radar oe "and follows the target di te any 

evasive action. The “Bat” is i2 ft. long with a 10-ft. wing-span and carries a heavy ree of 
high-explosive. its speed renders it almost immune from enemy fire. 


A BOMB WHICH 


WEST POINT, AFTER 


perhaps best known as the Commander of the U.S. Seventh Army, which invaded 
South of France, and who also distinguished himself at Guadalcanal, died of pneumonia at San Antonio, 


Texas. His funeral took place at the United States Military Academy at West Point and he wae pene 
was 


GENERAL PATTON'S CAR AFTER THE CRASH IN WHICH HE WAS INJURED: A_ PRESS 


CORRESPONDENT EXAMINING THE WRECKED ENGINE OF THE VEHICLE. 

On December 9 General Patton, Commander of the U.S. Fifteenth Army, was seriously injured when 

his car oe — an Army truck on an autobahn near Mannheim. The car was being driven by 

Major-General H Gay, his Chief of Staff, who escaped unhurt. General Patton was taken to the 

130th Station tiosital at Heidelberg, where he was found to be suffering from a spinal injury. 
Mrs. Patton flew from the United States to be with her husband. 
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ADMIRAL W. F. HALSEY, COMMANDER OF THE 
THIRD U.S. FLEET, LEAVING THE “ SOUTH DAKOTA" ON RELINQUISHING HIS COMMAND 


On November 22 Admiral William F. Halsey relinquished command of the Third U.S. Fleet and was 

piped over the side of the battleship “South Dakota,” in traditional style. !t was stated that he would 

retire from the Service at the end of a month's temporary duty in Washington. Admiral Halsey has 

played a great part in the sea a x - ainst Japan which, in itself, would have had decisive results, 
and is one nited States’ most famous admirals 


PIPED OVER THE SIDE FOR THE LAST TIME: 





' 
MR. ROBERT BOOTHBY, M.P. ; 
One of the Government’s most 


DR. J. W. MACKAIL, O.M. 


} The fine scholar and distinguished } 
} vigorous 


man of letters, Dr. Mackail, who 
: was Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
1906-11, died on December 13, 
aged eighty-six. Son-in-law of 


Burne- Jones and biographer of } 


' William Morris, he is perhaps } 
best remembered as scholar and 
humanist. 
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WsaQeUSevntenS UNE MIMANYIN OSCR ONG, 


REAR-ADM. SIR BASIL BROOKE. 
Treasurer to the Queen, Groom- 
in-Waiting and extra Equerry 
to the King since 1937, Sir 
: Basil Brooke died on December 11 
at the age of 69. After a dis- 
tinguished Naval career, he be- 
came head of their Majesties’ 
Household and remained their } 
trusted servant and friend. 


TEXT OF THE 


Levant States. 


Mr. Bevin on this agreement, 


WITH MR. R. G. 
DURING THEIR 


MR, GANDHI 


Recent talks, spread over three days, between Mr. Casey and Mr. Gongs wwe 
ve talks 


r 


’ Herself a distinguished 


FRANCO-BRITISH 


The Foreign Secretary informed the House on December 12 that the Government had reached agreement 
with the French Government on the subject of the joint withdrawal of French and British troops from the ! 
A similar statement was made at the same time in Paris. 


and in French circles it is described as the beginning of a new era ; 


CASEY, 


critics, Mr. 


Boothby, Conservative Member 


} for E. Aberdeen since 1924, in 


the debate on the Sakae | 
Loan declared that the Govern- 
ment had certainly received no 
mandate to sell the British 


poise for a packet of SIRS 
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MRS. W. R. ms, W. R MCEEET. 


under her maiden name of Thérése 
Lessore, Mrs. Sickert, the widow 
of the famous artist, Walter 


} Richard Sickert, died on Decem- 
' ber 10. The third wife of the | 
\ painter, she came of a well-known 
family of French artists settled 
in England for three generations. 


AGREEMENT 


in Franco British relations, 


RECENT CONFERENCE. 


believed to prelude a meeting between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy 


did not break Mr. Gandhi's customary day of silence as, whenever replies were 
sary from him, it is stated that he resorted to pencil and paper 
which totalled four and a half hours, took place 


necens 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN bison: PUBLIC EYE. 


Robert |; 


ON SYRIA AND 


THE GOVERNOR OF BENGAI, 


The talks, 
at Calcutta 


Pacem 
THE QUEEN 


LEAVING THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 
WITH HER FELLOW-BENCHERS. 


AFTER 
DINING 


In her honour the Inn brought out its celebrated brown sherry and 
the menu _—— oysters, soup, turkey and Christmas pudding. 
oshua B Scholefield, i Treasurer, was her host. 


' AT THE WORLD 


LEBANON. 


Mr. Eden congratulated re-war days. 


eft. 
vont 


MR. JUSTICE SINGLETON. 
Mr. Justice Singleton is the British Chairman 

} of the newly-created Anglo-American 
mission on Palestine. “hie will take the 
chair in rotation with the American | 
Chairman, Judge Hutcheson, of the Fifth 
Circuit Court, Houston, Texas. Mr. Justice 
Singleton has been a Judge of the King’s 

Bench since 1934, 


rN 
3 


' After 
H.E 


PREMIERE OF 
(L. TO R.) MR. RANK, MRS. RANK AND MR. 


When Queen Mary attended the first showing of Gabriel Pascal’s Technicolor version of Shaw’s 
“Ca@sar and Cleopatra” at the Marble Arch Odeon, 


if LIEUT.-GENERAL 


} | General Dempsey, who was 
} | South-East Asia Command, passed 


his 


the Governor of Burma, 


' } People’s Court. 
} ) power in 1944 after Horthy, the } 
\ to the } 
for an armistice. | 


) Allies asking 
‘ He was leader of the pro-Nazi 


FREDDIE FOX. 
Killed as the result of a road 
accident on December 12 at the 


age of fifty-seven, Freddie Fox, } 
1930 and } 


jockey in 
rge V.’s first jockey in 


champion 
King 


1935, during a.career of thirty | 
twice won } 
in 


years on the Turf 
the Derby, on Cameronian 
1931 and on Bahram in 1935. 





FERENC SZALASI. 


\: Ferenc Szalasi has been sentenced 


the 
He came 


to death by Budapest 


Regent, had broadcast 


Arrow Cross movement, for a 
while dominant in Hungary. 


““CRSAR AND 


The entire takings of the performance were given by Mr. 
Beatrice Hospital and, _augmented by donations, totalled | fil 


SIR MILES DEMPSEY 


| Former 
F } National-Socialists, in December 
into } 


CLEOPATRA 


(LEFT) 


GENERAL DENTZ. 
General Dentz, who died on 
December 13 of a heart attack 
in Fresnes Prison, was appointed 
High Commissioner of Syria by | 
Marshal Pétain in 1940 and in 
1941 resisted British and French 
Operations. Sentence of death 
this April was commuted to life 

pa inceaeatl 
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leader of the Dutch 
1942 given by Hitler the title 

‘Fiihrer of the Netherlands 
People,” Mussert was tried for 
high treason at The Hague in 
November. On December 12 a 
special court sentenced him to 
leath. 
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QUEEN MARY WITH 
DAVIS, 


there were scenes recalling the premiéres of 
Crowds broke through the cordon on her arrival, and she was cheered also as she 
J. Arthur Rank to the Princess 


WITH SIR REGINALD 


DORMAN-SMITH, THE GOVERNOR OF BURMA. 


arrival at 


} 

recently appointed C.-in-C. Allied Land ; 
through Burma on his way to Singapore. } 
Rangoon he was received } 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. 
to Batavia for conferences with Dr. Van Mook. i 


Forces, 


House by 
He has since been 


at Government 
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“MR. AND MRS, GEOFFREY DAWSON AT LANGCLIFFE " ; 
BY JAMES GUNN. 


“ ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR JOHN TOVEY, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0." ; 
BY CAPTAIN OSWALD BIRLEY, MC. 


The pictures we reproduce above are taken from the S3rd Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters at the Royal Academy—the Private View of which was 
arranged for December 18, and the public opening for December 19. The James 
Gunn painting of the late Mr. Geoffrey Dawson and Mrs. Dawson at their Yorkshire 
home was a presentation portrait from Mr. Dawson's colleagues on The Times, of 
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PICTURES FROM THE CURRENT EXHIBITION 
OF THE PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ SOCIETY. 


“GEORGE ROBEY AS FALSTAFF—HIS MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 1935”’; 
BY MAURICE CODNER. 


“MAJOR SIR PHILIP HUNLOKE, G.C.V.0.. COMMODORE OF THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON"; 
BY CAPTAIN OSWALD BIRLEY, M.C 


which he was Editor 1912-19, and again 1923-41 The theatrical portrait of George 
Robey recalls his robust reading of Falstaff some years before the war. There are 
a number of Birley portraits in the Exhibition, of which we reproduce two typical 
examples. Among the many exhibits, of especial note are a small self-portrait by 
David Jagger and a fine painting of Sir Archibald Sinclair by William Dring. 
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THE SELF-ACCUSED FORGER OF VERMEER’S ART: 


‘“‘THE FARMERS’ PUB”: A SKETCH IN SEPIA DONE WITH A GOOSE-QUILL BY HAN VAN MEEGEREN—- 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE WORK HE SIGNED WITH HIS OWN NAME. 


HE art sensation of the decade, which the living Dutch painter, Han van Meegeren, 
has caused by his confession that he forged six Vermeers (including the famous 
‘Christ at Emmaus ”’) and two Pieter de Hoochs, is still developing. For although the 
painter will have to stand trial some time not before next May, the Dutch State, acting 


for the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam and the Boymans Museum at Rotterdam, has filed 
{Continued opposite. 


A SIGNED VAN MEEGEREN: THE S1RONG LIKENESS OF THE HEAD TO THAT 
OF CHRIST IN THE ‘“‘ VERMEER” ‘ CHRIST AT EMMAUS” IS REMARKABLE. 
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‘ ” . . . 
A JOLLY TOPER AND SOLD AS A FRANS HALS; BUT ACTUALLY A WORK FROM THE CHERRY EATERS”"’—AN EXAMPLE OF VAN MEEGEREN’S CHAMELEON-LIKF 
sENIOUS Ss ‘GE NS L 
THE INGENIOUS HAND OF HAN VAN MEEGEREN. VERSATILITY AND COMMAND OF WIDELY DIFFERING STYLES. 


DESCRIBED AS 
Continued.) 

them with his own name. This offer has been rejected. He now proposes merits by the Modern Department of the State Museums, though it is lacking 
to paint a large ‘‘ Golgotha” in the style of Vermeer, but in this case, as in the style and even the good taste which are to be expected in pictures 
in that of the picture ‘‘ Jesus Preaching in the Temple," over his own name. of real artistic value. Van Meegeren claims that it was lack of appreciation 
Meanwhile, interest in his own works, already considerable before the sensa- of his own artistic efforts that drove him to forgery, and not desire for 
tional discovery of the forgeries, has far from lessened. This work, some wealth, inasmuch as his own works brought in sufficient sums to satisfy any 
specimens of which are reproduced above, has been purchased on its own such desire. None of his own works, however, can in any way compete 
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THE MORBIDITY 
DETACHED FROM SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STANDARDS. 


“SALOME”; BY VAN MEEGEREN: A CARTOON WHICH REVEALS 


OF THE ARTIST, WHEN 





ARE NOT 


SIMILARLY HANDLED, 
DUTCH PICTURES. 


VAN MEEGEREN STILL-LIFE : GLASS GOBLETS OF THIS TYPE, 
UNCOMMON IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 


with the colour and composition of the forgeries. Details have come to light 
of the amounts the painter made with his seventeenth-century imitations. 
The famous “ Christ at Emmaus" was discovered in 1937 in Paris. Several 
Dutch millionaires bought it for £62,000 and presented it to the Boymans 
The sum of £125,000 was paid for the “ Anointing of the Feet,”’ 


Museum. 
Amsterdam, which van Meegeren claims to have 


in the Rijksmuseum at 
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EXAMPLES OF VAN MEEGEREN’S ACKNOWLEDGED WORK. 


FROM THE ALBUM GIVEN BY VAN MEEGERFN 


DRAWING OF A GRIEYHOUND- 
“MY BELOVED FUEHRER.” 


TO HITLER AND INSCRIBED TO 


A PENCIL 


Continued.) 
a petition of bankruptcy against van Meegeren, thus not only anticipating 


the decision of the court, but also implying the recognition of the truth of 
van Meegeren’s amazing confession. As the estate of the painter (though 
comprising more than fifty houses, several seventeenth-century pictures and 
other valuables) is not considered equal to meeting the claim for five million 
guilders damages, it has been suggested that van Meegeren should continue 
his art—for instance, copying Old Masters over his own name for collections 
abroad—on condition that 80 per cent. of his earnings be paid to the State. 
Van Meegeren agrees, but only on condition that the six ‘‘ Vermeers"’ and 


the two ‘ Pieter de Hoochs’’ be returned to him and he be allowed to sign 
(Continued below. 





TREATMENT 
OF NOVEMBER 24 


MEEGEREN STUDY IN THE MANNER OF HALS: ANOTHER 


A VAN 
OF THE SAME SUBJECT APPEARED IN OUR ISSUE 


painted. A third Vermeer, “ The Last Supper,’ was bought by a Rotterdam 
coal king for £160,000. Van Meegeren, who claims to have painted this in 
1938, says he received £125,000. ‘‘ Isaac Blesses Jacob"’ and “ The 
are other Vermeer forgeries for which, it is said, £50,000 
The two Pieter de Hoochs are both interiors. For 
van Meegeren claims to have received £14,000 


Nice in 
Adulterous Woman” 
and £150,000 were paid. 
one, later resold for £24,000, 
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FOREST PRODUCTS AND RESEARCH. 


4 VERY quality of timber—its strength, its weakness, its uses, its preservation—comes 
under the survey of the Forest Products Research Laboratory at Princes Risborough. 

This examines alike the woods of the trees grown in Britain and those that come from 
the Dominions and Colonies overseas, or from toreign countries ; it determines their value 


in the house and their importance in industry. 


attacks of insects or of fungi, and the means of preservation against them. 


It investigates their susceptibility to the 


It studies 


their durability and their resistance to fire and decay both in their natural and treated 


states, and the methods and efficacy of impregnation with 
preservatives to increase the resistance in different species. 
In the years since the Laboratory was established, it has 
become the family doctor of the timber user, to whom all 
may apply for treatment, and it answers thousands of 
applications for advice. 

Such advice is supplementary to the leaflets, that have 
become familiar by their publication through the Stationery 
Office, or may be obtained, on application, from the 
Laboratory. Of these, some of the best-known deal with the 
death-watch beetle (Xestobium rufovillosum), which threat- 
ened to destroy the roofing of some of our ancient public 
buildings ; and with the common furniture beetle (A nobium 
punctatum), which is responsible for the ‘‘ wormy ” condition 
of old furniture and panelling. As this leaflet has recently 
been re-issued, it is not out of place to note the Laboratory’s 
warning that there is no known substance that can be 
depended on to eradicate the beetle from furniture or timber 
by surface application. The only way is by painstaking 
injection of paraffin or turpentine, or other insecticide, into 
the exit holes with a syringe or fountain-pen filler. The bore 
dust of this member of the Anobiidz family is distinguished 
from that of the death-watch beetle, and that of the Lyctus 
powder-post beetle, by its entirely different texture. 

This is the entomological side of the Laboratory’s work. 
The mycological side embraces information about dry-rot in 
buildings, which, as expected, increased during the war 
because of houses being shut up and their upkeep neglected. 
Also, air-raid damage and sometimes air-raid precautions 
have encouraged moisture by reducing ventilation. The 
legacy remains in the condition of many houses now awaiting 
rehabilitation, and suffering from the attacks of several fungi, 
Coniophora cerebella, Poria vaillantit and Merulius lacrymans 
or Paxillus panuoides. The last-named demands very moist 
conditions ; but moisture is the common cause, and good 
ventilation one of the preventives. Cases occur in which 
timber has been attacked by more than one species of 
fungus ; Merulius and Contophora being found in the same 
piece of wood. Creosote is one of the best preservatives. 

These may be classed as minor aspects of the Laboratory’s 
research. Major ones concern the mechanics and chemistry 
of timber. In the chemical section, the chemical com- 
position of wood, the properties of its components, and the 
chemical changes induced in it by various agencies are 
studied with a view to effecting in.proved utilisation of it. 
The Timber Mechanics Section has a world-wide territory 
to examine. During the war its work of determining with 
certainty the comparative mechanical properties of various 
timbers, their susceptibility to bending, and the influence 
of their defects, or of the absence of strength, was related 
very largely to tests made on the country’s diminishing 
reserves of timber, both of that imported and that which 
was home-grown. From now onward it will be called on to 
deal not only with the soft woods derived from the com- 
paratively limited class of cone-bearing trees which comprises 
the various species of pine, spruce, fir, larch, hemlock, cedar, 
but with the hard woods furnished by the very much larger 
group of broad-leaved trees which includes the great majority 
of commercial timbers. The ring porous hard woods include 
the oak, the swect chestnut, the ash, the elm; the diffuse 
porous hard woods, the beech, the birch, the sycamore ; 
and to them may be added Honduras mahogany, African 
mahogany, Guarea, Gurjun, Keruing. The names are an 
indication of the import of timber not only from British 
possessions, but from tropical and semi-tropical America, 
from Brazil, from the Andes, from Mexico, as well as from 
British Honduras, where Jacareuba, a timber similar to plain 
mahogany, is known as Santa Maria. All these are tested 
and scrutinised in their every aspect. It may be noted that 
the austerities of war led to the search for the best ways 
of using soft woods for boxes, crates and packaging materials. 

Subsidiary to the examination of woods in general to 
assure the correct selection of species, and the right quality 
of the timber for specific uses, such, for example, as in the 
structure of houses or other buildings where the best 
economic designs are also sought, is that associated with the 
cutting and drying of veneers. The manufacture of plywood, 
and other composites that contain wood as a major con 
stituent, makes this imperative. The wood composites in 
aircraft and their parts supply the reason for it. With this 
research is coupled that on the properties of the adhesives 
employed in making composite woods under varying 
conditions of temperature and humidity. 

The foregoing might be described as the major operations 
of the Forest Products Research Laboratory, but they can- 
not be separated from others that support them. There are, 
for example, the kiln-drying operations. Before the war much 
of the wood that had to be seasoned was imported in a 
reasonably dried state, and the further drying presented 
comparatively few problems. But when it became necessary 
to deal with green, home-grown material, difficulties multi- 
plied, These have been met by well-designed timber-drying 
kilns, in which provision is made for uniform air circulation 
between the rows of timber, and for the control of air 
temperature and humidity. 

The seasoning and steaming of beech supplies a particular 
problem ; that of the air seasoning of converted timber 





KNOWN AS THE POWDER-POST BEETLE 

BECAUSE ITS LARV# REDUCE AT- 

TACKED TIMBER TO A FINE FLOUR- 

LIKE POWDER: LYCTUS BRUNNEUS, 

ONE OF THE SIX SPECIES NOW FOUND 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
““ WORMY " CONDITION OF OLD FURNI- 
TURE: THE COMMON FURNITURE BEEILE 
(ANOBIUM PUNCTATUM)—THE FIRST 
BODY-SEGMENT VIEWED FROM ABOVE 
ALMOST COMPLETELY HIDES THE HEAD. 





PORTION OF A DECAYED JOIST SHOWING SHEETS AND STRINGS 


OF FUNGUS GROWTH AND 


DEEP CRACKS ALONG 


AND ACROSS 


THE GRAIN : MERULIUS LACRYMANS, THE TRUE DRY-ROT FUNGUS. 





USUALLY FOUND 
OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS: 


BEETLE IN 


IN THE ROOFING OR FLOORING 
THE LARVA OF THE 


TIMBERS 
DEATH-WATCH 
ITS TUNNEL, 





THE LARGEST OF THE BRITISH FURNITURE BEETLES: 
DEATH-WATCH BEETLE--A NAME 


THE 
DERIVED FROM THE TAPPING 


SOUND PRODUCED BY THE ADULTS DURING THE MATING PERIOD. 
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of the Director, Forest Products Research 


Laboratory (Crown Copyright Reserved). 


another ; and the methods of dealing by kiln sterilisation with the Lyctus powder-post beetle 


yet another. 


have to consider methods of extirpating it and subduing its ravages. 


Most importers of hardwood timbers and manufacturers handling them 


Sterilisation in a 


steam-operated kiln has proved one of the most satisfactory measures. 

The impregnation of timber by the hot and cold open-tank process; the design 
of circular saws; sapstain in timbers and timber-felling, all come within the purview 
of Forest Products’ vesearch ; nothing comes amiss to it; its activity is continuous 


and increasing. 


E. S. Grew. 


slim volume to delight all and sundry wherever an Englishman is to be found, 
as the opening sentence declares, 





WHICH ARE MAINLY TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


AVID LIVINGSTONE is a name little used by the present generation. 
and a Victorian missionary to boot 

he was an African explorer who got lost and was found by a man called Stanley, in circum- 
stances which gave rise to an historic phrase which almost degenerated into a music-hall 
quip. But even that has largely faded from the public mind. The appearance, therefore, 
of an authoritative and well-documented book which re-tells the dramatic story that stirred 
our great-grandfathers in a manner difficult for a modern sophisticate to conceive, is very 


A Victorian, 
such has little appeal to the majority. True, 


welcome and not without moral value. ‘“ LivincsToNne’s 
Last JourNEY,” by Sir Reginald Coupland (Collins; 12s. 6d.), 
brings before us the greatness of Livingstone’s personality. 
We see him in success and in seeming defeat. This final 
adventure was a continuous fight against the inevitable, a 
struggle sustained with almost inconceivable courage and 
physical resistance over a long period of years, when he was 
cut off from civilisation. Concurrent with this heroic saga, 
Sir Reginald draws a vivid pen-picture of H. M. Stanley, the 
young Welsh-American correspondent of the New York 
Herald, who found Livingstone but who, as the book clearly 
demonstrates, marred the greatness of his feat by a bitter 
feud directed against another great Scotsman, Sir John Kirk, 
of Zanzibar. Looking back across the years, it is difficult 
to apprehend why Stanley should have su gone out of his 
way to vilify Kirk in the eyes of his old friend and com- 
panion, Livingstone. The reasons advanced seem so petty 
and puerile ; yet he not only sought to poison Livingstone’s 
mind, far away in the heart of Africa, but continued the 
feud when he returned to England. It all makes fascinating 
reading, and the story of the passing of the great man is 
dramatic in its intensity. 

Livingstone’s last journey was concerned with the prob- 
lem of African rivers, including the source of the Nile. A 
not dissimilar problem led to the production of a story of 
more modern exploration, this time in Asia. ‘“‘ CH1na- 
Tiset-Assam,” by Lieut.-Colonel F. M. Bailey (Cape; 
tos. 6d.), is a worthy companion to the Livingstone book. 
The opening chapter, for instance, telling of the problem of 
the Tsangpo, river of Tibet, and the work of devoted native 
survey officers who sought its secrets, is a close parallel 
with much Sir Reginald Coupland has to say. Then we 
come to the author’s own journeyings through unknown 
and unmapped country. He made his way from Siberia into 
China, and thence to Assam through that portion of Tibet 
which skirts the northern frontier of Burma. That it was 
a wonderful journey is apparent on every page ; that it was 
at times hazardous and most uncomfortable cannot be 
disguised. It is well over thirty years since it was 
undertaken, and as one follows the author in his adventures, 
one is left wondering why he has kept us waiting so long 
for this most interesting story. 

Had the route he traversed been possible for an army, 
the war in the Far East, especially as it affected China and 
Burma, would probably have assumed a very different aspect 
from that it held for so long. We have yet to hear much of 
the conflict there, but though the epic of the now-disbanded 
Fourteenth Army remains to be written, the story of Wingate 
and his raiders has been told, together with several other 
accounts of the campaign: and now, in a racy volume, 
Major Anthony Irwin introduces us in ‘* BurMESE Outpost ” 
(Collins ; 1os. 6d.) to those Burmese patriots who were the 
Maquis of the East, who were seldom mentioned in either 
official dispatches or unofficial reports, but who did great 
work for the Allies. The calibre of these men is contained 
in a message to the author from one of them. He writes: 

** Honourable Sir and Captain, last week I asked you to 
be bombing X—I give the positions of the Jap nicely. 
The bombing man comes and makes very bad bombings and 
kills many good publics. They kill my big son and his two 
wives, and they kill my brother and many good publics. 
Please tell the bombing man to come again, but now to 
bomb nicely. For which I ever pray and successful British 
come quickly to ease the terrible sufferings of the publics. 
—Moulovi Haddi.”’ 

The brains and driving force behind these patriots were 
a handful of British officers, of whom Irwin was one ; in 
fact, when he arrived at Arakan there were but four others 
there. The force grew, of course, and we learn that “ every 
man who has come to us has come as a volunteer. Every 
man, without exception, has lost rank and pay by coming.” 
It is a virile story, a fit companion to such individualistic 
war records as those of the Chindits and the long-range 
desert group. 

Lieut,-Colonel Bailey’s book tells of some of the originals 
of Kipling’s immortal “* Kim,” notably Sarat Chandra Das, 
C.1.E., the educated Bengali whom Kipling christened Hari 
Chunder Mukerjee. In “Or Sea anv Lanp,” by Tom 
Lakeman (Chapman and Hall; 12s. 6d.), the people and the 
scenes of that great story—its graphic background—are 
brought before our eyes. For the book is full of some of the 
most delightful photographs of Indian life and settings. 
Each picture is accompanied by brief notes, some of which 
throw curious sidelights on the habits and customs of the 
natives. In describing the communal hookah, for example, 
Mr. Lakeman says the mouthpiece need not be put in the 
mouth as the clasped hand can be used as a personal mouth- 
piece. ‘ This is done by many Indians when smoking a 
cigarette, to avoid placing the end of a stranger-made object 
in the mouth. The cigarette snfoke is inhaled through the 
hollow of the hand near the thumb, while the cigarette 
projects between the second and third fingers.” 

So much for travellers and travellers’ tales. These 
foreign lands can be very attractive, but ever and always 
the Englishman abroad thinks of England. There are 
few things more English than cricket, and in “ Encutsn 
Cricket,” by Neville Cardus (Collins ; 4s. 6d.), we have a 
For, 
of England or of the 


none except the people 


English-speaking countries has excelled at cricket. Neville Cardus is the ideal guide to the 


history of our national game. der 
He writes knowingly, familiarly, as an intimate, of men whose names are 


1890 to 1914. 


He telis us that the Golden Age of batsmanship was from 


spoken with bated breath or kindling eyes in cricketing circles, and his conclusion is that 
in the long run the game is the sum total of the character of the men who take part in it. 


Which, all must agree, is very English. 


W. R. CaLverr. 
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The joy of using Creda electric appliances has. 
been withheld from many households owing to our 
war-time activities but large-scale production will 
be resumed just as soon as labour is available. 
You can expect new designs giving still better 
service in your home. 


Creda for 


ELECTRIG KETTLES 


| IRONS - FIRES - COOKERS 
| BOILERS - WATER HEATERS 


Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC Cc. LTD. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
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THE DAILY ROUND 


It is a comfortable thought when 
facing the daily round to know 
that in one’s pocket is a packet of 
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SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD. 
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If you still find Horlicks difficult to get, it is 
because so many continue to have special need of it 


For six years Horlicks has gone to the 
fighting forces, the hospitals, and war 
factories. Many of these needs must 
still be met. 

Meanwhile, nearly as much Horlicks 
is reaching the shops as in 1939—but 
many more people are asking for it 





today. If you still find Horlicks diffi- 
cult to get, remember that any extra 
supplies must still go to those who 
have special need of it. And make 
Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 
HORLICKS 





Dec. 22, 1945 





we hope, before G.E.C. electric 
household appliances will once 
more be freely available. The 
range will include kettles, toasters, 
fires, irons, cleaners, and all the 
other necessities for economically 


running the modern home. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


for the post-war home 


_ Sb EASE? ETS 
Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











GENERAL CARPENTER 


101 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C4 
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 30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
has declared, for the 5 years, 
1939-43, a reversionary bonus of 
30/- per cent. per annum com- 
pound. 

Add distinction to your bundle 
of life policies by including at least 
one bearing “the hall mark of 
sterling quality in mutual life 
assurance.” 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 











Tri-an 
Toys 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


be rmitted 
restart making TRI-ANG TOYS. 
These will be the trade marks to look for : 











LINES BROS. LTD. 


LONDON 5$.W.I9 
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Famous. QUEENS by 









fa mous. 


“Masters. 





QUEEN MARY 1 
by Johannes Corvus 
? (National Portrait Gallery) 
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™ HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SscoTcr WHISKY 
by MacdirnaldrM uit 


Titled, jewelled and richly robed, she is a queen, net 





Hig HLAND only in name. So too, perfection in the treasured 
Q arts of blending and distilling have made Highland 

Queen ‘‘Grand Liqueur’ recognisable from the first 

soot sip as a sovereign among Whiskies. 

Pape oS 








MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 
LEITH > SCOTLAND 
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Looking Ahead 


The Main Line Railways’ post-war 


plans include the introduction 
of the latest scientific improve- 
ments in new locomotives and in 
re-conditioning existing engines. 
Passenger rolling stock will 
include new designs with bright 
colours, new fabrics, plastics and 
other materials. 

The finest railway service in 
the world will be offered to 
the British public as soon as 


materials and man-power permit. 
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Good Munting ! 


It is good to know that your Hunting Kit can be 
replenished without delay, for Moss Bros. have a 
plentiful supply of Scarlet and Black Hunt Coats 
and White Breeches ready for immediate wear. Other 
items of Riding Kit for men, women and children are 


also available, although not tn pre-war abundance 


~ MOSS BROS 


& Co., Ltd. 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 











| Also at Mazchester, Bristol, Camberley, Portsmouth, Bournemouth 











For over half a century 


STATE EXPRESS 555 


have maintained their 


reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 


Export 
Packing 


THE HOUSE OF STATE €APRESS 210, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
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t would be hard for 
a Gtraffe 


To get into a 


modern bath ; 


But if he could, he 


would be wise 


To stick to WRIGHT’S, 


despite his size! 


For over three-quarters of a 
century Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 
has remained the ideal soap for 
family use and the favourite for 
nurseries and schools. Its cleansing 
and protective properties are also 
specially appreciated after work, 


travel and sport. 


Wri ghl's 
Ci oal lar Soap 


MAKE WRIGHT’S THE RULE FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY 
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